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HAT a jolly time one can have with _lessly to see what happens in this book with 
the gaily-colored new books for chil- its dashing illustrations. 


dren, their pages fairly bursting I Live In A Crry, by James S. Tippett 
with life and fun! Fat books, lean books, (Harper, 75c), is a wee book of verses about 
scarlet, green and tawny books; large books, the things that interest a small boy who lives 
tiny books, and those 








in the heart of a great 


satisfactory middle- 2B metropolis. It may 


sized books, in which interest city children, 


the fun is neither too and, for opposite rea- 
long-drawn-out, nor sons, country chil- 


too quickly over. To dren. For example: 


“*Fourth floor!’ 
Is what I say 
When I come in 


From play. 


“My home 
Is on that floor. 
It has a seven 


On the door. 


“Six other doors 


begin almost any- 
where: 

William Nicholson 
has given little chil- 
dren a book all by 
himself—pictures and 
text. CLEVER BILL 
(Doubleday, Page, 
$1.00) was a soldier 
doll. When Mary 
packed her precious Are on our hall 
With a different 

family 
Behind them all.” 


The sisters Mar- 
garet and Mary Baker 
already have several 
unique and delight- 


possessions to go 
visiting, she packed 
the bag first this way, 
and then that way, 
and then this way. 
Finally she had to 


hasten, so she cram- 











— ae From The Lost Merbaby . 
med everything in Se Mergers: Baker ful books to their 
higgledy - piggledy. Courtesy Duffield and Co. credit, including The 


Clever Bill was left out. Did he stay there on Black Cats and the Tinker’s Wife. "THe Lost 
the floor? Not he! Out of the house and Merpasy (by Margaret Baker, with pictures 
along the street he went, right to the station by Mary Baker; Duffield and Company, 
and up to the coach of her train—and chil- $2.00) is the loveliest of all, and the most fas- 
dren of two to five years will watch breath-  cinating picture-story book of seashore life 
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that has been made. Along the coast of Corn- 
wall, it seems, mermaids abound, and fisher 
folk shelter lost merbabies in their snug little 
stone houses. The mermaids in this story 
wailed aloud in their grief for the merbaby 
that was lost, and enlisted the help of all 
their friends of the waterside to regain her. 
Of course the fisherman and his wife returned 
the merbaby, even though they had made for 
it a cradle and had learned to love it as their 
own. This story is woven around delicate 
silhouette pictures in which one is delighted 
by seaweed, anemones, waddling puffins, 
swimming fishes, and seagulls in flight. Chil- 
dren who are so fortunate as to enjoy this 
book will be the better prepared for apprecia- 
tion of such stories as Kingsley’s Water Babies 
and MacDonald’s Billy Barnicoat—as well as 
for closer observation of their own particular 
bit of seashore. 

Peppi THE Duck (Rhea Wells; Doubleday, 
$2.00) lived in the courtyard of a castle in 
the Tyrol. 


and in pictures by the author. 


His adventures are told in story 
Children will 
see the farmyard and the market place in a 
little village, Franz the gardener’s boy, the 
This is a fit 
companion book to the Poppy Seed Cakes, by 
Clark, although very different. 

Elizabeth Coatsworth, the poet, must have 
liked making for children her story of THE 
CaT AND THE Captain (Macmillan, Little Li- 
brary, $1.00), who lived aboard the Lively 
Ann, with colored Susannah for housekeeper. 
Many children will read with chuckles of the 
ups and downs of kitty’s daily life, to the 
triumphant night when Susannah voluntarily 
gave her the beautiful long slice of white 
chicken meat she had put away as a special 
treat for herself, because the Cat had saved 
the Captain from the angry Mate. Gertrude 
Kaye has made pictures for this little book. 

In the earlier days of the good St. Nicholas 
Magazine, more exactly in 1881, a story ap- 
peared by Frank R. Stockton called THE Poor 
Count’s CuRIsTMAs. It is a good story to 
tell at Christmas time, and is now issued as 
a book (Stokes, $1.50). It seems that Count 
Cormo had spent all his fortune giving Christ- 
mas parties to the children of the village. A 


cook, and a little girl visitor. 
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kindly giant and his friend the fairy discov- 
ered that the good Count had sold the family 
bedstead in order to have money for a last 


Christmas party. So they arranged that a 


party should be given the count and his wife 


The bedstead was restored 
to its rightful owner, the giant was adopted 


by the children. 





From A Book of Princess Stories 
By Kathleen Adams and Frances Atchinson 


Courtesy Dodd, Mead 
by the couple, and promise shown that Christ- 
mas parties would continue as before. 

Children of an age to love animal stories, 
will probably like Lirrte Jack Rassit, by 
Alice Dussauze (Macmillan, $1.00). This 
small rabbit lived in a warren in a forest 
with his family and friends. Greed for car- 
rots and tender beet-tops, however, led him 
through strange and startling experiences, 
from which he emerged a braver and wiser 
rabbit. Allan Ross Macdougal has translated 
this little French story into English, and it 
has been illustrated by S. A. Peck. 

There are few books of South America for 
children, and another collection of folk tales 
is most welcome. THE Macic TooTH, AND 
OrHer TALEs From THE Amazon (by Elsie 
Spicer Eells; Little, Brown, $2.00) tells of 
the beginnings of the world, the coming of 
fire, the origin of hatred and strife, as ex- 
plained by early South Americans. These 
tales, although not told with the beauty to 
be found in Finger’s Tales From Silver Lands, 
Mrs. Eells 


has already given us Fairy Tales From Brazil, 


have simplicity and directness. 


and Tales of Enchantment From Spain. 


Lisl Hummel made fascinating scissor-cut 











illustrations for THe Goop-NATuRED Bear, 
A Story FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGEs, by 
Richard Henry Horne (Macmillan, $1.00). 
This story of the Littlkepump household was 
written long ago, as were the same author’s 
Memoirs of a London Doll, and King Pen- 
guin. All three of his books are just now 
being offered to children of today. The Good- 
Natured Bear came to visit the children after 
Gretchen, their governess, had sung them a 
song-riddle that they could not solve. The 
bear spent several evenings with them by the 
fireside, telling the tale of his life. Finally 
he became a shadow and so solved the riddle. 
There was once a LITTLE BLACK AND WHITE 
Lams (by Inez Hogan, Macrae Smith, Scrib- 





HUGH LOFTING 
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From Dr. Dolittle’s Garden 


By Hugh Lofting 
Courtesy Frederick A. Stokes 











ner’s $1.00), who was most unhappy because 
he was all black on one side and all white on 
the other. He grew weary of trying to be 
commonplace. His adventures are most at- 
tractively set forth both in the story and in 
drawings by the author. There is simplicity 
and just the right amount of repetition in 
the story. 

Although written for children, there is a 
new book that will make more than one grown 


person homesick for happy childhood days in 
a small village in Ohio, New England or 
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somewhere else.;In Skippinc VILLAGE (by 
Lois Lenski; Stokes, $2.50), we go down the 
quiet street to the postoffice for the mail, 
speaking to everybody on the way; we buy a” 
new hat from the village milliner, after trying 
on every one in the tiny shop; we go joyously 
to grandfather’s for Thanksgiving dinner. 
We take active part in spring housecleaning, 
in planting the garden. We go to school in 
the square building on the hill, the third 
story of which is the high school. This story 
is about Miss Lenski’s own home town, and 
it makes one wish to have lived there. The 
pictures were made by the author, some in 
colors, and some in black-and-white. They 
are full of humorous action, panoramic with 
the detail that children enjoy. 

Miss Lenski has also illustrated charmingly 
another book of the season, which is A Book 
or Princess Stories, gathered together by 
Kathleen Adams and Frances Atchinson, 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50). This is a suitable book 
for a Christmas gift, not only for its sprightly 
illustrations but because of the good selection 
of stories old and new. Here one finds the 
favorite Princess on the Pea of Hans Andersen 
and Howard Pyle’s How the Princess’ Pride 
was Broken, besides many others. The two 
compilers of this collection offered a year 
ago a Book oF GIANT Stories of equal inter- 
est. They are children’s librarians, and the 
first collection grew out of story-telling ‘in 
connection with their work. 

Stories that have been told over and over 
again to her own children by the author are 
apt to make good reading-aloud to other chil- 
dren. So it is with THe Lion-Heartep Kir- 
TEN (written and illustrated by Peggy Bacon; 
Macmillan, $2.00). Some of the pictures 
have a quaint, almost archaic charm. The 
stories are almost fables, usually dealing with 
baby denizens of the jungle who are naughty 
but find that mother knew best. Here we find 
the bravest kitten, the gloomy hippopotamus, 
the silly litle woodpecker, the mischievous 
monkey, the cleverest fish, and the mercenary 
camel. 

When we saw the cover of still another book 
about Dr. Dolittle we were inclined to be 
sorry, much as we love the good doctor. But 
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as we read on about Dr. DoLITTLe’s GARDEN 
(by Hugh Lofting; Stokes, $2.50), we realize 
that here is another delightful story for chil- 
‘dren. Mr. Lofting’s own drawings as usual 
add to a book that is handsomely made in 
And what if we do leave Dr. 


Dolittle up in the moon?—We are certain he 


every respect. 


will find much to enjoy there, and will come 
away in his own good time 





From The Wonder-Smith and His Son 
By Ella Young 


Courtesy Longmans, 


Green 


Two books having Italy for background 
have come almost at the same time. Eleanor 
Farjeon, author of the inimitable Martin Pip- 
pin in the Apple Orchard, now Offers AN 
ITALIAN PEEPsHOW (Stokes, $2.50). This is 
a handsome book of permanent value. The 
first part includes fairy stories out of old 
Italy, full of characteristic charm and color. 
In the second part Miss Farjeon has herself 
woven stories Italian in spirit. The book will 
be a treasure alike to children and to those 
who tell stories to children. 

The other book that has come out of Italy 
is a translation by Frederic Taber Cooper of 
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NimsLe-Lecs: A Story For Boys, by Luigi 
Capuana, (Longmans, Green, $1.50). This 
book has an introduction by Faith E. Smith, 
and is illustrated by I. B. Hazelton. Nimble- 
Legs was a warm-hearted Sicilian lad who 
could run very swiftly—so swiftly indeed that 
he was entrusted with secret messages for the 
great Italian patriot leader, General Garibaldi. 
This story is much easier for children to read 
than Amicis’ Cuore, the Heart of a School 
boy. It is a story already much loved by 
Italian children. 

It is as though one went forth into a strong 
wind upon a mountain top, when one reads 
THe Wonper-SMiTH AND His Son, by Ella 
Young (Longmans, Green, $2.25). A true 
Irish teller of tales has gathered this cycle of 
Gaelic folklore into a short group of stories 
for children. The Gubbaun Saor was origi- 
nally the builder for the gods. He is a living 
character to children and grown people in 
remote parishes in Ireland. Now he and his 
son and daughter may become known to many 
The Russian artist Boris Artzybasheff 
has used old Celtic patterns in striking black- 
The 
book is worth owning for its strong beautiful 
English, for its value as folklore, for its dec- 
orations—or for all three. 

And Now WE Are Six! 
Dutton, $2.00). 
like that of A. A. Milne, as previously publish- 
ed in When We Were Very Young. Then 


came Winnie-the-Pooh, with its whimsical ad- 


more. 


and-white illustrations and decorations. 


(by A. A. Milne; 


There has never been verse 


ventures of Edward Bear, drollery enjoyed by 
young and old. And now appears a third 
book, verse again this time, not quite so 
much as was included in the first book, but 
undeniably verse of the same charm and 
uniqueness. Christopher Robin herein has 
“wheezles and sneezles;” Pooh does a sum; 
things happen and are told about that simply 
could not occur or be told about elsewhere 
than in a book by Mr. Milne, and illustrated 


by E. H. Shepard. Then at 
“THE END 


“When I was One, 
I had just begun. 


(Continued on page 311) 

















DHAN GOPA 


L MUKERJI 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 





Harriet Bond Skidmore 





T IS DUSK in a small village near Cal- 
cutta. Through the darkening lanes 
comes the lantern man blessing each 

house as he passes. A little boy creeps out 
to listen to the comforting sound of his words 
—“O Lord, may goodness wash away any 
malice that abides at these door-steps.” 

Vivid as the threads of a Cashmere shawl 
is the story of Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s boyhood, 
woven through a background of constant re- 
ligious thought. Born of Brahmin parentage, 
—the priest caste of India—to little Dhan 
as the youngest son often fell the duty of 
tending the village temple. It is strange to 
our western minds to realize that when less 
than eleven years old he was already taking 
charge of its rituals—performing the mar- 
riage ceremonies and even burning the dead. 

The deepest feeling of his boyhood, besides 
or perhaps one with religion, was his great 
love and reverence for his mother. We read 
of her in his “Caste and Outcast” and we also 
are filled with an intense admiration for this 
woman of the East who out of the depths of 
her own heart found an answer for each of 
Perhaps the key-note of 
his life may be found in her last request. 
“Keep the doors of your mind open, so that 
not one of God’s truths will have to go away 
because the door is shut.” 

The jungle was his next-door neighbor. 
For the Mukerji home stood right at the edge 
of the forest. And in the evening after the 
lights were out, the little boy used to sit by the 
open window gazing out at “the tremendous 
masses of dark trees with the emptiness gleam- 
ing around them.” Later on, as part of his 
education—‘“to learn the unity of life”—the 
holy men took him into the jungle at midnight 
to watch until dawn. “The animals are our 
brothers,” said the holy man. “They want 
to talk to us; we must understand them.” It 


life’s perplexities. 


is this knowledge of jungle life that he has 





since so successfully woven into those fasci- 
nating stories for children—“Kari, the Ele- 
phant.” Hari, the Jungle Lad,” “Jungle 
Beasts and Men,” and “Gay-Neck.” 

At the age of fourteen he was initiated into 
the priesthood, the vocation of his family. 
After the awe-inspiring ceremony he took his 
begging bowl and staff and set forth on a two 
year’s pilgrimage. For what better way is 
there to know how people live than to beg 
from them? Here is a quaintly pathetic pic- 
ture of a fourteeri-year-old boy standing for- 
lornly outside the temple not knowing which 
way to go. Then with the child’s instinct 
strong within him, he turned back to his 
mother’s house, knowing there at least was 
one who would not refuse his first “Give alms 
to the beggar.” 

So for two years he begged his way from 
city to city, from village to village through the 
vast spaces of India, always searching for the 
truth which lies beneath all things. 

But the priesthood itself did not satisfy him. 
He craved freedom from its routine to wander 
further in search of truth. The Eastern world 
understands this craving and released him 
from his duties. He then took up his studies 
at the University of Calcutta. Now came an 
opportunity to go to Japan to study industrial 
machinery and Western methods of produc- 
tion. From there his thoughts turned to 
America. “Finally,” as he tells it, “I set forth 
again to meet this most tremendous change of 
all, having broken the ties of my country, my 
past and my caste. For alien though I found 
Japan to be, it was still an oriental country, 
but now I was to reach a place where I could 
keep none of my traditions.” 

Discovering America was not an easy task. 
His last borrowed dollar went toward his 
entrance fees at the University of California. 
Then armed with a picturesque knowledge of 
what he terms “Miltonian” English, he set 
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Dishwashing, going 


out to earn his way. 
hungry, working in the fields, carrying the 
soapbox for a group of delightfully carefree 
anarchists, but always studying, reading, talk- 
ing, the years passed by until he graduated 
in 1914 from Leland Stanford University 
where he had gone in his senior year. 

But now he was no longer unknown and 
educational centers in England as well as 
America were seeking him out as a lecturer. 

By 1921, twelve years had passed since he 
left his native India and his heart was hungry 
for the sight and sound of his own country. 
His story of this journey back to modern 
India, changless yet so changed, as told in 
“My Brother’s Face” is utterly enthralling. 
His book, “The Secret Listeners of the East” 
the 


head of the Indian Secret Service whom he 


is the result of his conversations with 
met on these wanderings. 

He had gone back to refresh his spirit in 
the agelong peace of India and found an India 
filled with the murmur of political discontent 
and its beauty dimmed by the growth of West- 
ern industrialism. “How can we bring about 
deeper understanding between the souls of the 
East and West?” he asked the holy 


And from the lips of this holy man 


man at 
Benares. 
came an answer serene in its simplicity. 
“There are no East and West to quarrel: 
there are only spirit seekers and matter mon- 
gers, who can be united through compassion.” 

It is this message that Dhan Gopal Mukerji, 


still a young man, vital, keenly intelligent 


and filled with a great love for all mankind 
is spreading in prose that is poetry and in 
lectures that glow with an inner flame. 


BOOKS 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKER]I 

THE Face OF SILENCE 

The sublime record of religion in practice 
of a holy man in India—Rama Krishna. 
tal with all the subtlety of the East. 

A mystery-detective story told by an Orien- 
tal with all the subtlety of the East. 
CASTE AND OUTCAST 

An extraordinary glimpse of the inner life 
of India filled with rare descriptions and 
amusing incidents. 
My BrotuHer’s Face 

The story of the Author’s return to India 
after twelve year’s wandering. A remarkable 
interpretative study of India’s modern prob- 
lems. 

STORIES CHILDREN LOVE 

KARI THE ELEPHANT 

\ tale of a young elephant and a nine year 
old boy who grew up together. 
JuNGLE Breasts AND MEN 

A story of the tigers, the elephants, the 
giant snakes and all the other jungle beasts. 
Hari THE JUNGLE Lap 

Carrying on the story of the boy Hari who 
appeared in “Kari the Elephant.” 


Gay-NEt K: The story of a pigeon. 





Education is a bringing forth of that which potentially exists 


The higher 


the innate capacity, the more is it improved by education 


—Loturop Stoppard in The Revolt Against Civilization 


~ 














REMOVING DRUDGERY FROM THE MEMORIZATION 


OF POETRY 





HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 
Grand Rapids Public Schools 





E PROBLEM of teaching poems for 
memorization is an ever-present one 
with the elementary school teacher. 

Some teachers have chosen to make such les- 
sons drill periods in which each child works 
by himself, and painfully memorizes a poem 
which in the course of time he gives back to 
the group. 
in an attempt to make the memorization peri- 


Other teachers have pioneered 
od one of pleasure and enjoyment. In order 
to accomplish this result teachers have had 
to keep in mind a number of important factors 
which affect the child’s attitude toward the 
memorization period. 

In the first place, the teacher must enjoy 
the poem which she is attempting to present 
to boys and girls. If she dislikes the poem, 
her dislike will even unconsciously carry 
across to the boys and girls concerned. 

\s a second point to be considered, the 
teacher must have an extensive list from which 
both she and the children may choose material 
for memorization. Instead of twelve or fif- 
teen poems from which to choose a monthly 
poem for memorization, there should be at 
least fifty poems. Five of the poems for mem 
orization might be required of all pupils, but 
in the case of the remaining four or five the 
individual child should be allowed to choose 
what he will memorize in order that he may 
present it to the class as a real contribution, 
supported by a good reason for his choice. 

In connection with the problem of selection 
of poems for memorization it is necessary to 
emphasize the fact that poems required of all 
pupils should have as many interest elements 
as possible. By interest elements are meant 
such factors as humor, story, dialect, surprise, 
excitement, fairies, boys and girls, animals, 


patriotism, and many others. That poem is 


best which contains the largest number of in- 
terest elements, because it will therefore ap- 
peal to the largest number of children. 
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As a fourth consideration, the teacher 
should plan to choose her poems with refer- 
ence to the particular grade concerned rather 
than to select material from a graded list. 
The graded list serves best as a guide—not 
as a requirement. 

In general, a poem should be short enough 
to be learned in one period, or at least learned 
to the threshold of recall; otherwise the pupil 
feels no thrill of accomplishment. 

The method which is used in the teaching 
of the poem is of equal importance with the 
selection of the material to be memorized. 
At the elementary school level, the method 
Let there be no 
The method of the whole 
requires the complete reading through of the 


of the whole should be used. 


confusion here. 


poem at each step of the memorization pro- 
cedure. This caution is given because in 
one group of teachers where the method of the 
whole was mentioned a teacher said, “Oh, yes, 
I always have them learn the whole poem, 
not just parts.” This method of the whole 
has the advantage of emphasizing right con- 
nections, of making a unified impression, 
and in the long run, of saving time. 

Although the method of the whole is to 
be recommended, there are occasions when 
the part method can be used as a supplemen- 
tary device. If for any reason the teacher 
finds it necessary to teach a poem too long to 
be memorized in one period, it is advisable to 
divide the poem into thought groups rather 
than into stanzas, and as quickly as possible, 
reinstate the various thought groups in the 
poem as a whole. This same procedure 
should be used in the teaching of a shorter 
poem which contains difficult lines. The 
method of the whole should be used, but the 
difficult lines may be concentrated upon. How- 
ever, the teacher should quickly reinstate them 
in the poem as a whole, so that the proper 


connections are formed. 
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The following suggested procedure for 
helping a class to memorize a poem is one 
which the writer has used with some degree 
of success and one which teachers have re- 
ported as practicable. It is pre-supposed that 
poems used in this way will be of interest to 
children, will be short enough to be mem- 
orized in one period, and will appeal to the 
largest possible number of children. The 
steps in procedure presented here should not 
be considered as rigid and fixed, but should 
be varied to fit the poem and the situation. 

1. After an introduction to arouse interest 
the teacher reads the poem through 
once. 

2. Teacher reads the poem through again 
suggesting that pupils look for points 
not found before. 

3. Teacher asks some one to read in order 
to bring out the rhythm, pictures, or 
some other quality. Her first choice 
should probably be the best reader in 
the group. 

4. Teacher chooses a child or has a child 
volunteer to read to bring out humor, 
story, or some other quality. 


5. Teacher has still a third reading by a 
pupil setting up some other purpose 
for which the reading is done. 

6. The teacher reads again letting children 


repeat with her parts they already 
know. 


“I 


Repeat step 6. 


8. Several children, not more, repeat the 
parts they know, as individuals. Other 
children may be asked to repeat lines 
especially liked. 

9. At this step the teacher may allow pu- 
pils to read the poem silently from the 
book or from the board. In case the 
poem is on the board it should be kept 
covered until this step is reached. 

10. Teacher and pupils repeat the poem 
once more together in order to have the 
final impression one of pleasure in 
unity. 

As an example of the application of these 
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steps in procedure the method used with the 
following poem is suggestive. 


THE CUPBOARD" 
I know a little cupboard, 
With a teeny, tiny key, 
And there’s a jar of lollypops, 
For me, me, me. 


It has a little shelf, my dear, 
As dark as dark can be, 
And there’s a dish of Banbury cakes 


For me, me, me. 


I have a small fat grandmama, 

With a very slippery knee, 

And she’s keeper of the cupboard, 
With the key, key, key. 


And when I’m very good, my dear, 

As good as good can be, 

There’s Banbury cakes and lollypops 
For me, me, me. 


The steps in memorization as applied to 
this particular poem are as follows: 

1. Teacher reads the poem through once 
after some such introduction as the fol- 
lowing:—“This poem 
about a boy or a girl. 


tells a_ story 

I want you to 

help in deciding which it is. Is it a boy 

or a girl?” Allows discussion. 

2. Teacher reads the poem through again 
suggesting that children be sure they 
know the four things the cupboard has. 

3. Teacher asks the best reader to read 


to bring out the rhythm. 

4. Teacher asks a pupil to volunteer to 
bring out story, surprise, or pictures 
and to make the audience guess which 
quality he is trying to emphasize. 


uw 


. The teacher has still another reading 
by a pupil suggesting this time that 
the child read to bring out the humor 
or fun. 

6. The teacher reads again suggesting, “Is 

there any part which everyone knows 


now? Let’s see if everyone can say it.” 
4From Peacock Pie, by Walter De la Mare. 























Here the emphasis would be upon “For 
me, me, me.” 

7. The teacher re-reads again letting all 
the children say the parts they know. 

8. Several children are next asked to re- 
peat the parts which they like best. 

9. One child may be asked to say the 
whole poem. 


10. At this step the teacher rolls up a map, 
or a shade designed for the purpose, re- 
vealing the poem written on the board. 
She suggests “Perhaps you would like 
to read the poem to yourself. There 
may be some words that you didn’t hear 
distinctly.” 

11. Teacher and pupils repeat the poem 
once more together in order to have the 
final impression a pleasurable one. 


When this initial learning period is com- 
pleted, memorization has not yet been ac- 
complished. The teacher needs to provide 
situations in which the poem may be recalled 
with pleasure to both the audience and to the 
child who repeats it. A child may repeat the 
poem to someone who has been absent; the 
teacher may suggest that a child who needs 
stimulation may go to the principal’s office 
or to another grade to give his poem. It is 
also possible to have occasional periods in 
which children come prepared to repeat their 
favorite poems. In connection with other en- 
joyment periods in which poetry is read for 
pleasure, the teacher may ask, “Does this re- 
mind you of any other poem that you know? 
Would you like to give it to us?” 

The possibilities involved in poetry mem- 
ory contests should not be neglected. In the 
case of lower grade children the teacher may 
write on the board the titles of all poems with 
which the child has come in contact during 
a given month or several months’ time. Then 
she may suggest that she will call on a child 
who is ready and that child may repeat any 
poem in the list without giving the title. 
The first child to guess the title may have 
the next opportunity to say a poem. This 
procedure may be varied. No titles need be 
written, so that the children have no clues 
to guide them in guessing, except memory. 
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In this case, each individual child may be 
called upon to come before the group and say 
a poem, with the whole group guessing the 
title. 

In upper grades the idea of the poetry mem- 
ory contest may take a slightly different form 
when children are familiar with twenty-five 
poems or more, both those that have been 
memorized and others that have been read 
merely for enjoyment. The teacher may sug- 
gest that she is going to read some parts of 
poems and that each child may write down on 
a numbered sheet the title of the poem from 
which the selection was taken. In addition all 
children who recall other lines may say them 
for the group, before the teacher goes on to 
the next poem. This procedure is also cap- 
able of variation and the teacher should not 
be satisfied to use it only in the form sug- 
gested here. 

These suggestions for memorization of po- 
etry are made in an attempt to bring greater 
enjoyment and pleasure to such periods. A 
very brief suggested list for grades four, five, 
and six is given as an indication of the pos- 
sible types of poems as well as sources of 
poems which the teacher may use to supple- 
ment her usual list. This list is suggestive 
rather than exhaustive. 


GRADE ONE 
FIREFLY—Roberts. Under the Tree. 
THE Moon’s THe Nortu Winp’s Cooxy— 
Lindsay. Silver Pennies. 
Hoppity—Milne. When We Were Very 


Young. 

THe Rain—-Bowman. Happy All Day 
Through. 

Tue Rassit—King. Fifty New Poems for 
Children, 


GRADE TWO 


THE CupBoarD—De la Mare. Peacock Pie. 
THE TABLE AND THE CHAIR—Lear. 
Book of Verse. 
THe Duck—King. Fifty New Poems for 
Children. 
A Farry Went a-Marketinc—Fyleman. 
Fairies and Chimneys. 
THe TurtTLE—Lindsay. 


Home 


Silver Pennies. 


Wuat its Pink ?—Rossetti. 


GRADE THREE 
THe Farrres—Fyleman. 
W orld. 
Hatrway Down—AMilne. 
Very Young. 
THe PasturE—Frost. 


This Singing 


When We Were 


Silver 
Sing Song. 
When We Were 


Pennies. 


Ir I Were Kinc—Milne. 
Very Young. 


GRADE FOUR 


Moon Fo.ty—Gifford. Contemporary 
Poetry. 
An Impetuous Resotve—Riley. Child 
Rhymes. 


Tue Potatoes’ Dance—Lindsay. Silver 
Pennies. 


Wisnes—Fyleman. Fairies and Chimneys. 


THe TALE oF TaLes—Guiterman. The 
Laughing Muse. 
GRADE FIVE 
CuristMAas Morninc—Roberts. This Sing- 
ing World or Under the Tree. 
BETWEEN Two Loves—Daly. Canzoni. 


Sea SHELL—Lowell. This Singing World. 

Tue Janiror’s Boy—Crane. 
Boy. 

Tue Kinc’s BREAKFAST—Milne. 
Were Very Young. 


The Janitor’s 


When We 


GRADE SIX 
THe HichwayMaNn—Noyes. This Singing 
World or A Book of Ballads. 
LovELIEST OF TREES—Housman. This Sing- 
ing World. 
A Sonc oF SHERWOOD—Noyes. This Sing- 
ing World. 


SrrictLy GERMPpROOF—Guiterman. The 
Laughing Muse. 
WuoopeeE Ti Y1 Yo—Cowboy Song. This 


Singing World or A Book of Ballads. 


SUGGESTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF VOLUMES 
AND COLLECTIONS OF POETRY 


1. Happy All Day Through—Bowman. 
Volland, Chicago. $1.50 
2. Sing Song—Rossetti. Macmillan. 


$1.00 
3. When We Were Very Young—Milne. A. 
A. Dutton, N. Y. 1924. $2.00 
4. For Days and Days—Wynne, Annette. 
Stokes, N. Y., 1919. $2.50 
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5. 


~ 


10. 


11. 


12. 


16. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Fairies and Chimneys—Fyleman, Rose. 
Doran, N. Y., 1920. $1.25 


The Fairy Flute—Fyleman, 
Doran, N. Y., 1923. $1.25 


Under the Tree—Roberts, Elizabeth M. 
Heubsch, N. Y., 1922. $1.50 


Jane, Joseph and John, Their Book of 


Rose. 


Verse—Bergengren, Ralph.  Atlan- 
tic, Boston, 1918. $3.00 
Peacock Pie—Dela Mare, Walter. Holt, 


N. Y., 1925. $2.50 

Child Rhymes—Riley, J. W. Bobbs 
Merrill, Indianapolis, 1905. $1.50 

Silver Pennies—Thompson, Blanch J. 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1925. $1.00 

The Janitor’s Boy—Crane, Nathalia. 
Seltzer, N. Y., 1925. $1.75 

Taxis and Toadstools—Field, Rachel. 
Doubleday Page. Garden City, N. 
Y. $2.00 

Complete Book of Nonsense Verse— 
Lear, Edward. Little Brown, Boston, 
1923. $3.00 

Fifty New Poems for Children—An 
Anthology, D. Appleton, N. Y., 1924. 
$1.00 


This Singing World—Untermeyer, 
Louis. Harcourt Brace, N. Y., 1923. 
$3.00 


Home Book of Verse For Young Folks 
Stevenson, B. E. Holt, N. Y., 1915. 

$3.00 

VMuse—Guiterman, Ar- 

Harper, N. Y., 1915. $2.00 

Canzoni—Daly, T. A. Harcourt Brace, 
N. Y., 1920. $1.50 

The Norsk Nightingale—Kirk, W. F. 
Small Maynard, Boston, 1905. $0.75 

A Book of Ballads—Stempel, Guido. 
Holt, N. Y., 1917. $0.84 

Cowboy and Other Frontier 
Ballads—Lomax, J. A. Macmillan, 
N. Y., 1910. $0.75 

Contemporary Poetry—Wilkinson, Mar- 

N. Y¥., 1925. 


The Laughing 
thur. 


Songs 


guerite. Macmillan, 


$0.88 
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REACHING THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD THROUGH THE 


LIBRARY 





VERA WINIFRED SCHOTT 
Head of the Children’s Department, Wichita City Library 
Wichita, Kansas 





NE OF the outstanding problems of 
modern educational methods is the 
difficulty of reaching the individual. 
Every group is considered as a mass of per- 
sons conforming, with more or less exactness, 
The individuals who do 
not easily conform are the problems with 
which every teacher is familiar. 


to a certain type. 


There are 
children too much beyond the average intel- 
ligence of the group. These form one prob- 
lem. Those below the average form the 
second. There is also a third group who, 
not through lack of intelligence, but rather 
through lack of the proper influences, or in- 
terests, are below the average in their work. 
There are many methods of reaching these 
three types of children through the library. 
In our library, as in many libraries, there is 
always one person whose special work it is 
to help the children choose their books, and 
this constant attention to the tastes and inter- 
ests of the individual child makes possible 
real supervision of our children’s reading. 
With the first type of child, who is above 
average intelligence, we do not have a hard 
problem. He reads books which are more 
dificult than those usually read by children 
of his age. He reads without being urged, 
and usually selects books of every type. 
Our chief problem, where he is concerned, 
is to keep him supplied with the very best 
that the library has to offer. No one will 
doubt for a moment that the library is one of 
the best solutions for the problems of this 
child. It supplies him with the material he 
needs in order to use his extraordinary abil- 
ity. He grows by reading and investigating 
in his own way. The library encourages this 
reading by securing attractive editions of the 
more worth while books. 
especially beautiful 


these 
David 


Among 


editions are 


Copperfield illustrated by Gertyude Hammond 
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(Dodd, Mead and Co.); /vanhoe illustrated 
by Rowland Wheelwright (Dodd, Mead and 
Co.); Scottish Chiefs illustrated by Wyeth 
(Scribner’s); and The Oregon Trail illus- 
trated by Wyeth (Little, Brown). These 
books, in attractive covers, with good print 
and colorful illustrations, will be read with 
enjoyment, while the book of unattractive ap- 
pearance will stand unread on the shelves. 

In the second type of child, the child who 
is slower than the average, we face a much 
more difficult problem. Every precaution 
must be taken not to discourage him by giving 
him books too difficult. 

Some time ago a mother came to the 
library very much worried about her young 
son’s reading. His knowledge of books was 
so far behind that of his classmates that the 
teacher had sent word home that it would be 
impossible to promote him into junior high 
school. The mother immediately came to 
the library for help and told us she had done 
everything in her power to interest her son 
in reading. She had purchased lovely edi- 
tions of children’s classics, but her selection 
had been made with little attention to the 
boy’s own interests. And when he failed to 
read these books of his own volition he was 
made to read three pages at the time as a 
punishment for some misdemeanor that he 
had committed. Can we wonder at this child’s 
absolute horror of books? 

After talking with the youngster we soon 
Their 
care especially was of great concern. He had 
at one time lost a dearly beloved dog through 
lack of this knowledge and he now had an- 
other dog of which he was extremely proud. 
When the book Polaris, the Story of an 
Eskimo Dog was shown to him he was full 
of enthusiasm over the pictures in the book 


and read the story through with real interest. 


discovered his interest was in dogs. 
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We have worked with this child for over 
six months. His chief interest is still in dog 
stories, but he will occasionally take home 
Although he 
does not yet derive as much enjoyment from 
books as his classmates, still we have done 
something for him, and with the constant 
guidance which we try to give him in the 


other stories about animals. 


choice of books, he will in time become inter- 
ested in reading other and more difficult 
books. 

The third type of child, who has fallen off 
merely through lack of the necessary interest 
in his work, presents the most interesting 
problem to the librarian, and work with this 
child brings the most satisfying results. 

A few days ago a sixth grade class from 
a nearby school was spending an hour in the 
children’s room receiving instruction in the 
use of the library. One little girl, whose ap- 
pearance showed signs of neglect, became 
vitally interested as the class progressed. She 
answered the questions eagerly, at the same 
time showing original thought. The teacher 
later expressed surprise at this display of 
interest and said that this child had been 
one of her greatest problems. Nothing seemed 
to interest her; her grades were low; she re- 
fused to take part in any recitation; in short 
there seemed to be no way in which the teacher 
could bring her into sympathy with the class 
work. Nevertheless, at the end of the period 
of library instruction, her paper was among 
the best. She insisted on helping straighten 
up the room, putting the chairs in place and 
returning the-catalog drawers to the case. 
She took out a library card, and proudly 
carried away two library books. 

The teacher has not been able to reach this 
girl, but the library seems to have found a 
point of contact. We are going to follow up 
her reading and through proper supervision 
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of her choice of books she may become 
genuinely interested in school. In time she 
will be brought back to average work. 

A sixth grade girl from one of our elemen- 
tary schools came to the library for the first 
time accompanied by her teacher, who was 
rather discouraged at her slow progress in 
The child disliked reading and had 
never read a whole book in her life, but 
rather than stay in the sixth grade another 
year she was willing to do her part ‘to im- 
prove her reading. It would have been foolish 


reading. 


to give her a book suitable for the average 
sixth grade girl but on the other hand we had 
to guard against the babyish book. To make 
sure that she would come again Clematis was 
The librarian told her a little of 
the story and also let her know that the little 
girl in the book was somewhat younger than 


given her. 


she, but nevertheless very interesting. 

At the end of the week our new friend ap- 
peared at the library. She was extremely 
She had read it 


She had never known that 


enthusiastic over her book. 
in two evenings. 
books could be so interesting, and she wanted 
another book just like the one she had read. 
Whistling Rock was given to her and was 
returned with the same enthusiasm. In less 
than two months she was taking two books in- 
stead of one. When summer came she was 
one of the very first to join our Vacation 
Reading Club. 
while books which are suitable for her age. 


These examples of help the library has been 


She is now reading worth 


able to give to individual children are only 
a few of the many which come to our notice 
every week. The school and the library must 
work together in order to reach the needs of 
every child. 


By such cooperation children 
will acquire the ability to read and to enjoy 
good books and will also be roused to interest 
in school work and school life. 

















THE PRESENT SITUATION IN PHONICS* 





NILA BANTON SMITH 
Supervisor of Research, Detroit Public 
Schools 





(Concluded from the November number) 


How shall we teach word analysis? 
ETHODS OF teaching word analysis 
are the phase of the problem which 
has been most neglected by investi- 
At the present time one’s best guides 
in deciding upon procedure are those derived 
from coupling principles of psychology with 
practical classroom diagnosis and observa- 


gators. 


tions. With the use of these guides, it is pos- 
sible to set up certain criteria which, if ad- 
hered to, will serve at least in helping us to 
avoid the frequent objections which are made 
to the methods and results of formal phonic 
systems. 

Certain criteria to guide us in teaching the 

word getting processes 

1. The work in word analysis should have 
a close connection with needs arising in the 
reading lesson. 

Phonics has often been taught as an isolated 
subject. Under these conditions, pupils were 
given a series of drill exercises from a phonic 
chart in which they said long lists of family 
words, such as ball, hall, wall, fall, etc., with- 
out realizing that this drill had anything to 
do with their immediate reading lesson, in 
which these words, perhaps, did not even 
occur, 

Just the opposite of this procedure should 
be put into practice. A reading method should 
be used in which the phonic elements are 
systematically but inconspicuously woven in- 
to the stories in such a way that in preparing 
each lesson it is necessary for the pupil to find 
out the new words through some one of the 
methods of attack. After the child has ex- 
perienced these difficulties a period should be 
devoted to practice in developing power to use 
the particular method of attack needed as a 
means of unlocking the new words which he 
must recognize in order to carry out the activ- 


* All rights reserved by Nila Banton Smith. 
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ities of the lesson. The result of this practice 
is then applied to the situation in which the 
need arose, in other words, to the lesson which 
he was attempting to read when he met the 
new words. Under these conditions the word- 
getting process is an integral part of the 
whole reading unit, rather than an isolated 
activity in itself. 

2. The natural sounds of letters and the 
letter combinations should be taught without 
misrepresentation. 

Sounds are frequently exaggerated in class- 
room instruction. Some teachers teach their 
pupils that b says “ba,” d says “da,” etc., 
really representing consonant as a 
syllable. If they do not actually teach these 
sounds in the first place, they often permit the 
children to fall into the careless habit of say- 
ing them in this way as time goes on. After 
such an experience, it is often more difficult 
to train pupils to blend these unnatural sounds 
than it would have been to have taught the 
word outright in the first place. 

In presenting a new sound, the teacher 
should instruct the children how to place 
their lips, teeth, and tongue, and then show 
them how to make the whispered sound very 
softly and lightly. Telling them just to let 
her “hear their breath come through their 
lips” is 


each 


a device which is often helpful in 
securing 
children. A safe rule is never to accept a 
spoken response for one of the sounds which 
may be distorted by oral pronunciation. 


the desired response from little 


3. The instruction should be in harmony 
with certain principles of psychology. 

The general procedure of conventional 
phonics frequently violated principles of psy- 
chology in that it proceeded from the small to 
the large, and from the unknown to the 
known, rather than vice versa. 

For example, the child was first taught the 
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small unfamiliar sound units for separate 
letters such as c and a and f; then later these 
In this 
case the child was proceeding from the small 


were combined to make the word cat. 


to the large, and from the unknown to the 
known, in the sense that he began with the 
smallest units of the word which represented 
unfamiliar sounds and proceeded to the larger 
familiar unit cat. 

To be entirely sound, the opposite of this 
procedure should be effected; that is, we 
should proceed from the known to the. un- 
known, and from the large units to the smaller 
units. This aim is achieved in the Detroit 
material by giving pupils training in all of 
the natural methods of attack described in 
the investigation above and by introducing 
such training in the order of frequency in 
which the processes were used by children, 
Such 


obviously be in harmony with these psycho- 


in this investigation. instruction will 


logical principles. To be explicit, we begin 
by presenting the children with sentences in 
each of which all words are familiar except- 
ing one. We then show them how to get this 
one word by fitting it into the general context 
of the sentence in order to make sense. Second- 
ly, we show them how to analyze known com- 
pound sight words, in order to get two new 
words, or how to combine two known sight 
words in order to make a new compound 
word. For example, getting the new word 
grass from the known word grasshopper ot 
putting together the known words blue and 
As a 
third step in developing power to attack 
the 


how to analyze single known words to get a 


bird to make the new word bluebird. 


words, we assist children in learning 
new word within it, for example, getting the 


The 


fourth step in this scheme of development 


new word at out of the known word cat. 


is that of teaching pupils to generalize the 
initial consonant of known words and com- 
bine it with a known little word or letter 
group to make a new word. For example, 
getting the new word meat by generalizing 
the sound m from the known words milk, 
mouse, mother, and combining it with the 
known little word eat. From this stage on the 
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work is with the sounds of separate letters and 
It is obvious that with 
instruction so organized, the child proceeds 


small letter groups. 


from the larger wholes to smaller parts, and 
that he always begins with known words or 
parts and works from the known fact towards 
the unknown. 

With a little forethought and planning, any 
able to 


methods of attack in this order regardless of 


teacher would be introduce her 


what particular reading text she is using. 


1. Teach children two ways of blending, 
that of blending a preceding consonant with 
a succeeding vowel, and also that of blending 
a succeeding consonant with a_ preceding 
vowel, 

Heated, indeed, are the arguments as to 
which of these methods is the better. Some 
people insist that we must do the former, for 
example, that we must teach children to blend 
r with at to make rat; while others as staunch- 
ly contend that we should employ the second 
method, thus having them blend the ra with 1 
to make rat. As a matter of fact, some of 
the words in the English language best lend 
themselves to the first method, and others to 
the second method. 

In Dr. Cordts’ study we find that there is 
great variation in the frequency with which 
different consonants occur before or after its 
For example, let us 
look at Dr. Cordts’ table for & and for h. 


accompanying vowel, 


k single 


Frequency of 
rence after the 


Frequency of occur- 
rence before the vowel 


occur- 
vow el 


-ick in 10 words 
ack 
-ock 
—uck 
eck 


ki—in 6 words 
ke—in 1 word 


h single 


Frequency of occur- 
rence after the vowel 


Frequency of occur- 
rence before the vowel 


ha—in 6 words 
hu—in 6 words 
he—in 4 words 
hi—in 4 words 
ho—in 3 words 

















these tables we find that k 


the consonant only in two 


In studying 
occurs before 
cases, while it occurs after the consonant in 
five cases; whereas h occurs before the vowel 
in five cases and doesn’t occur after the vowel 
in any case. Surely if children are taught 
only to blend consonants with preceding 
vowels, we would not be doing justice to the 
On the other hand, if they 


were taught only to combine the consonant 


i; combinations. 


with the succeeding vowel we would not be 
doing justice to the A combinations. 

Perhaps these two illustrations will be 
sufficient to make my point clear, which is, 
that it is not advisable to teach children to 
blend either one way or the other exclusively, 
but rather teach them to blend both ways in 
any one case, giving practice on those com- 
binations which occur with the highest fre- 
quency, regardless of whether the consonant 
Thus the 


supil will gain control over both processes 
pu} gf I 


occurs before or after the vowel. 


and will master those combinations which 
will be of the greatest use to him in unlocking 


new W ords. 


5. Teach according to ability groupings. 
Classroom diagnosis shows that there 

are at least three types of pupils: 
Type A. 


analysis 


Excellent readers who use phonic 


unconsciously and who 
make successful generalizations with- 
out having had any training or drill 
in word analysis. 

Type B. Good and poor readers who are 

greatly benefited by training in word 

analysis. 

Poor readers who are unable 


Type C. 


to make any use of phonic analysis. 


It is an imposition to cause children of 
Type A to go through ear training games, 
the slow methods of analysis, and drill 
needed by children in the other two groups. 
Such children should be placed in a group 
by themselves, and supplied with an abund- 
ance of reading material and the stimulation 
necessary to cause them to apply their word 
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getting ability in solving words of increasing 
difficulty. 

Pupils of the type described as Type C 
are usually of a low mental calibre. Such 
pupils should also be placed in a group by 
themselves and given individual diagnosis 
In addition to this treat- 
ment, it is also advisable to let them partici- 


and remedial work. 


pate in the general practice which is being 
given to other groups, as an abundance of 
such work coupled with individual assistance 
is often required in such cases. 

Type B is the normal type under which 
the great mass of children can be classified, 
but even they should be taught in groups 
according to Some 
pupils may be able to find out words through 
context very readily but experience difficulty 


their varying needs. 


in remembering the sounds of the consonants. 
Others may know the consonant sounds per- 
fectly, but have difficulty in blending, and 
so on. Informal individual testing will serve 
to reveal pupils’ weaknesses to the extent of 
furnishing the teacher with data which will 
enable her roughly to divide her class into 
ability groups. After this has been accom- 
plished each group should be given intensive 
practice upon the phase of the work in which 
it is weak, always using for such practice 
words which are selected from the immediate 
lesson at hand. 
What is the most effective technique of 
teaching word analysis? 

what 


No knows the effective 


technique is, and even if we did know, it 


one most 
would be folly, indeed, to repress individu- 
ality by recommending one set procedure 
which all teachers are to follow in presenting 
instruction in word analysis. Successful 
teachers vary greatly in their technique of 
developing the art of word recognition, which 
proves that many different ways can be used 
effectively. On the other hand, every system 
has within its schools some teachers who are 
inexperienced generally, some who are new 
to primary work, and some who lack neither 
of these qualifications, but whose technique 
is unsuccessful in giving children control 
over the word-getting processes. Under such 
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circumstances, it is far better for a teacher 
to follow a set procedure which embodies the 
principles described above, and which does 
produce results, than to be left floundering 
without any definite help. The procedure 
outlined below is used effectively in such 
cases in Detroit, and is given here in the hope 
that it may at least prove to be suggestive to 
teachers in need of assistance. 

For the purpose of making these instruc- 
tions more concrete, let us suppose that we 
wish to teach the consonant t. The same 
general steps can be employed in presenting 
any of the other elements. 

1. Select two or three new words from 
the content of the reading lesson which 
are causing the children difficulty and which 
begin or end with ¢. Let us suppose that the 
troublesome words in this case are tin, tan 
and tall. 
explaining to the pupils that you will show 
them a way of finding out these new words 
for themselves. 


Write these words on the board, 


2. List known sight words beginning with 
the new consonant such as table, to, train. 

3. Ask some pupil to draw a box around 
the letter which is alike in all of the words. 

4. Read the words yourself emphasizing 
the initial consonant in each. 

5. Ask the pupils to read the words em- 
phasizing the initial consonant in each. 

6. See if some child in the class can tell 
you the whispered sound of the consonant. 

7. Play ear-training games such as naming 
words which begin with different letters and 
letting the pupils clap once whenever you 
name a word beginning with the new conson- 
ant t. Give individual assistance to those who 
clap at the wrong time. 

8. Tell the class the whispered sound of 
the consonant and show them how to place 
. their lips, teeth, and tongue in saying it. 

9. Let the class, and then individuals, 
give the whispered sound of the new letter. 

10. Let the pupils read a list of little root 
words such as all, in, old, etc. 

Since the consonant ¢ is shown in the Cordts’ 
count to have occured with high frequency 
before the vowels i, 0, and a, we are justified 
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in teaching pupils to make blends with these 
combinations. 

11. Place a marker under one of the little 
words such as an, and let the pupils name it. 
Cover up this littke word with your marker 
and place the ¢ before it. Let the pupils 
give the whispered sound of the ¢t. Remove 
your marker from over the an and let them 
name the complete new word by combining 
it with the consonant ¢. Continue until new 
words have been built up from all of the root 
words. 


12. Erase the initial consonant from all 
the words and repeat the procedure calling 
upon different individuals. Let them show by 
raising their hands whether or not they can 
make out the new word. If some are slow in 
raising their hands make it a point to call 
on them most frequently and give them any 
special assistance which they need in blending. 

13. 


perience to be able to recognize initial com- 


If the children have had sufficient ex- 


binations, then place such letter groups as 
ta, to, tee, on the board and follow through 
the same procedure as that described above, 
except that the children build up new words 
by placing ¢ at the end of the word, thus com- 
bining the consonant with the preceding 
vowel. The combinations given above are 
those in which the ¢ was found to have oc- 
curred with the highest frequency after the 
vowel. 

14. 
each of which the new consonant has been 
printed. Place similar cards on the chalk 
ledge upon which initial or final letter groups 
have been printed such as fa, all, etc. Let 
different children bring up their consonant 
cards and place them along with different 
combinations on the chalk ledge, calling up- 


Pass out several narrow cards upon 


on individuals in the class to tell them what 
the words are which have been built up. 

15. Make direct application of the prac- 
tice by having the pupils find out the new 
words which were placed on the board at the 
beginning of the period, tin, tan and tall, 
and which they need to know in order to carry 
out the immediate lesson which they are 
working upon. 
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16. As.a means of review select other 
troublesome words in the lesson which in- 
volve elements previously taught, or which 
lend themselves to some of the other methods 
of attack such as context, analysis of com- 
pound words, etc., and assist the pupils in 
solving them through the method of attack 
that seems most practical in each particular 
instance. 

Summary 

1. Different educators hold contradictory 
opinions concerning the value of teaching 
word analysis. Until it has been definitely 
proved that such training is not of value, and 
until other types of training which are more 
effective have been formulated, it would seem 
that a common sense program in word 
analysis is entirely in order. 

2. Investigation has shown that a very 
small percentage of the general rank and file 
of first grade pupils in public schools develop 
and apply the ability to generalize and blend 
sounds, unaided and without training. 

3. Children who possess this natural 
phonetic sense which they develop of their 
own accord and apply independently should 
be excused from phonic practice and given 
exercises designed to develop reading abilities 
other than word recognition. 

4. There is evidence that the great mass 
of children in public schools become more 
independent and accurate readers if they are 
given some assistance in methods of attacking 
words, 

5. An over-emphasis of phonics estab- 
lishes such harmful habits as progressing in 
small units, narrow eye-voice span, too ex- 
plicit articulation and a disregard of com- 
prehension. 

6. Training in word analysis should con- 
stitute only one part of a well balanced pro- 
gram which also makes provision for 
development of appreciation, comprehension, 
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interpretation, speed, and good habits of eve- 
movement. 

7. The teaching of phonics should be 
deferred until pupils have developed a desire 
to read, have mastered the early mechanics of 
reading, have mastered a fairly good vocabu- 
lary of sight words, have enjoyed simple 
rhymes, and have begun to notice likenesses 
and differences in words. 

8. Pupils should be taught to find out 
words through context, rhymes, analysis and 
synthesis of compound words, analysis of a 
known word to find a complete little word 
within, as well as to be taught the sounds of 
the various elements and the process of blend- 
ing them. 

9. Pupils should be taught the sounds of 
those elements which have been scientifically 
determined as being those of the greatest use- 
fulness. 

10. The work in word analysis should 
have a close connection with needs arising 
in the reading lesson. 

11. The natural sounds of letters and 
letter combinations should be taught without 
misrepresentation. 

12. Such training should proceed from 
the larger units to the smaller ones and from 
the known words or elements to unknown or 
new words or elements. 

13. Pupils should be taught both to blend 
the preceding consonant with the succeeding 
vowel, and the succeeding consonant with the 
preceding vowel: according to the frequency 
with which the different combinations are 
found. 

14. Classes should be divided into ability 
groupings and instruction given according to 
the weaknesses of each particular group. 

15. Inexperienced teachers and teachers 
who are not successful in teaching the word 
getting processes should employ a definite 
technique which has previously proved its 
effectiveness through actual classroom appli- 
cation. 








THE STORY WORLD 





LILLIAN E. ANDERSON 
Librarian, Lincoln High School 


Tacoma, Washington 





MANY LIVES ARE LOST 
IN BIG DELUGE 


Nop Hit sy Worst FLoop Ever Recorpep; 
One Famity Survives 


FOURTEEN BODIES ARE FOUND 

Island of Kittam, Nov. 6—One family alone has 

lived through the deluge which forty days ago 

overwhelmed the land of Nod on the east side 

of the garden of Eden. Mr. and Mrs. Noah, 
with their three sons 

Such were the startling headlines which 

greeted the readers of The Story World when 


it made its initial appearance in the Lincoln 


High School of Tacoma, Washington, during 
Children’s Book Week last year. 

With the first of November comes the an- 
nual problem of bringing the library and 


Book Week before the whole student body in 


some new and interest arousing fashion. A 
year ago the idea was conceived of having a 
section of the weekly school paper devoted to 
news items derived from books the students 
had read, rather than from the school life 
about them. 

The librarian first took the plan to the fac- 
ulty adviser of The Lincoln News. 


her usual spirit of hearty co-operation said, 


She, in 
“Fine. But why not get the consent of the 
business staff of the paper and put out a 
special edition, a whole newspaper of book 
news?” This was far more than the librarian 
The students of the 
news writing classes were eager to try it, al- 
though they realized that the editing of such a 
paper, which task must necessarily be theirs, 
_ would be no small undertaking. The business 
staff promised their financial support, the 
price of a copy of the newspaper in the hands 
of each of the sixteen hundred students or 
about forty-five dollars. 


had dared to hope for. 


Now to gather the material to fill our col- 
umns! For this we went to the English de- 
partment and were again met with enthusiasm. 
Most of the teachers were delighted with the 


idea, but several felt that as the style of writ- 
ing for a newspaper story must necessarily 
differ somewhat from the usual theme, it 
might be well to let the classes in journalism 
give some instruction. Consequently a corps 
of instructors from the newswriting classes 
assumed the task of going to all the English 
classes to explain the type of material wanted 
for the different departments of our news- 
paper and the variation in style of writing 
which was required in a snappy news story. 
In some of the classes contributions were vol- 
untary, while in others it was a required as- 
signment, but always the students were al- 
lowed to make their own choice from among 
the books they had read which contained ma- 
terial that they could use as a feature story, 
an event in the world of sports, a social item, 
or which could perhaps be used in the other 
columns the daily newspaper offers such as 
reports of births, deaths, marriages, advice 
to the love lorn, poetry, editorials, etc. 

As these hundreds of reporters sought to 
write their stories the questions began to pour 
in to the library, for they found memory fail- 
“In 
what city did the chariot race occur?” “Where 
was the Isle of Kittam?” “What name could 
be used for the hero in The Pit and the Pen- 


ed to supply certain necessary details. 


dulum since the story is written in the first 
person?” 

When the results were read and discussed 
in all the English classes and decisions ren- 
dered as to which were worthy of being sent 
to the editorial staff, the interest was keen 
and in most classes the enjoyment far exceed- 
ed that which the usual book reports could 
arouse. There were stories of every kind, 
drawn from non-fiction as well as fiction, 
but it was gratifying to find that, although 
the students had been left free to choose, in 
almost every case a book had been used which 
was of real merit. Such a wealth of good ma- 
terial was found in the thousand separate 
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items which were turned in that the News staff 
found it difficult to cut it down to the required 
amount to fill the four page paper. 

The staff toiled valiantly to make up the 
paper, supply the headlines, etc. The com- 
pleted paper contained news drawn from the 
dramatic incidents of books ranging from the 
Bible and Aesop’s Fables to the works of pres- 
ent day authors such as Wild Geese and Pen- 
rod. It was rather intriguing to have news 
covering a period of time from the days of 
Noah to the present. The art department had 
supplied a clever cartoon of a traffic police- 
man signalling “STOP. READ BETTER 
BOOKS.” 

As has previously been stated a copy was 
given to each student. Naturally there was 
the liveliest interest in this paper to which 
each and all had had an opportunity to con- 
tribute and where many for the first time saw 
their own words in print. Many a chuckle or 
hearty laugh was accompanied by eager call- 
ing to another student to read certain bits 
as each scanned the first edition of the “THE 
Story WorLD.” 

Following are some of the headlines as 
they appeared, with extracts from the stories 
of the various departments of the paper— 


RATS SAVE AMBASSADOR FROM DEATH 


Ropents CuHew Bonps AND 


Revease Hanson From 
PENDULUM KNIFE 


TORTURERS FOILED 


Mr.Howard F. Hanson, American ambassador to 
Spain, returned today to tell the tale of his tortur- 
ing, horrible experience as a victim of the Inquisition. 

Mr. Hanson was rescued, etc. 


The student ingeniously supplied a name 
in this story which is written in first person. 


LORNA RIDD NEAR DEATH 


Younc Briwe tn CRITICAL 
Conpition; Gun “‘Torer’ 
Is KILLED 


Shot at the wedding ceremony today, “Mrs. 
Lorna Ridd is in a critical condition. In a 
pursuit which followed, the bridegroom, John 
Ridd, killed the would-be murderer. 

Just as John Ridd was stooping to kiss his 
“ee adctgmagan wife, a shot rang through the 
a 





THE STORY WORLD 


One of the editorials— 





WAKE UP, BOYS AND GIRLS! 

Wake up, boys and girls, and make the most 
of your education so that you can join in the 
game of life, and, as better citizens, make your 
city, state, and country the best there is. Show 
your skill and try your strength; brave your 
luck and prove your pluck. Wake up! The 
show is never closed and the game is always 
going. There aré many prizes and all can and 
should play. 

For some few win, and as to the rest, why— 

“The rapture of pursuing 

Is the prize the vanquished gain” 

(And this is one of the “Idle Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow’) 


Jerome K. Jerome. 


From the sports columns— 


CROWDS WITNESS 
STARTLING RACE 

Hitormiss Hare the great racer lost his crown 
today to Slowbutsure Tortoise in the final track 
meet of the season, held at—— 

Crowds assembled to witness the contest etc. 

A Greek hunchback who witnessed the race 
has reported it, and many other interesting and 
humorous incidents in “Aesop’s Fables.” 


ABE LINCOLN WINS MATCH 


Abe Lincoln defeated Jack Armstrong recently 
here in a wrestling match at a house-warming. 
In Irving Bacheller’s “A Man from the Ages” a 
complete story of the bout may be found. 


Personals such as— 


Penrod Schofield, son of Mr. and Mrs J. H. 
Schofield, is reported very ill and has been con- 
fined to his bed. The cause of the illness is 
thought to be an over-abundance of hot dogs, 
pink lemonade, peanuts and other confections 
that he indulged in at the circus yesterday. His 
friends are hoping for his immediate recovery. 

For further particulars see Booth Tarkington’s 
“Penrod” 


One of our poems. 


TO ROBERT BURNS 


Oh, Robert Burns, what can I do 
To show my gratitude to you? 

. Your homely words, so full of thought 
Have to my mind new treasures brought. 
Your simple, humble life and ari 
Have deeply touched my mind and heart; 
Your tenderness and sympathy 
Are now almost a part of me. 

Your words have wrought upon my mind 

New faith’ and trust in human kind 

And roused a love within my breast 

That comprehends both man and beast. 

So, Robert Burns, what can I do 

To show my gratitude to you? 

I'll love God’s creatures, great and 

small, 

And seek to understand them all. 

(Continued on -page -312) 
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JOY TO YOU 


OY to you and gladness, 
J And that your soul may be 
As far away from sadness 
As the Star was from the sea 
When the Sheep-Boy, the Sheep-Boy, 
Heard Heaven’s melody. 


Smiles to you and laughter, 
And also that you may 


Be merry the morning after 
On good St. Stephen’s Day 
When the Wren-Boy, the Wren-Boy 


Shall sing his roundelay. 


Joy to you and gladness, 
And that the midnight bell 
May ring away all sadness 
From the stricken Old Year’s knell 
When the Chimes-Boy, the Chimes-Boy, 
Strikes “Welcome” and “Farewell.” 


—Francis Carlin. 


From Cairn of Stars. By Francis Carlin. Copyright, 1920, by 
Henry Holt and Company. 



































EDITORIAL 








Books for Christmas 

EVER before have Christmas books 
been more charming than this year. 
Books like The Poor Counts Christmas, 
bound in brilliant colors, give one the cheery 
sense of Christmas even before he opens the 
covers to read. Children always have liked 
color in the bindings of their books. The 
child’s demand, once smiled at by librarians, 
for “a red book” or “a green book” ceases 
now to be a jest, for this year the most of 
these brilliantly colored bindings bear a direct 
relationship to the spirit of the print within. 
What a joyous time the Christmas shopper 
The book displays in 
shop windows already have proclaimed that 
the season for gifts is at hand. Peter Pock- 
et, The Splendid Spur, Clever Bill, Just One 
More, The Poor Count’s Christmas and Peppi 
the Duck, to mention only a few, harmonize 
gaily with the Christmas season, both in 


will have this year! 


their jackets and contents. As Mrs. Rider says 
in her paper on “Little Children’s Books” 
(page 289), one can be jolly indeed with the 
“gaily-colored books for children, their pages 
fairly bursting with life and fun!” 

There was a time.when teachers gave chil- 
dren books from a sense of duty. Now books 
are so alluring that they may be given with a 
spirit that is genuinely spontaneous. This 


year, in fact, one may expect broad hints re- 
garding the literary preferences of small 
nieces and nephews. In the schoolroom, 
letters addressed to Santa Claus will enumer- 
ate the books that are yearned for, for these 
letters will have in the background, dreams 
of gaily-colored volumes heaped generously 
into the sleigh that Dasher and Dancer and 
the rest bring so miraculously through the 
frosty stillness of December nights. 

But the English teachers and the children’s 
librarians are not interested solely as the do- 
nors of Christmas books. They have other 
parts to play. The tired clerk in the depart- 
ment store and at the stationer’s will, in his 
weariness, make fewer mistakes if teachers 
and librarians will anticipate the needs of 
young Christmas shoppers with book sug- 
gestions. They can reach the parents at home 
through the children. Publishers’ catalogs 
may be displayed on tables; book exhibits 
may be arranged in libraries and in class- 
rooms; carefully prepared suggestions may 
be mimeographed for the children and their 
parents. 

It is a great opportunity that teachers and 
children’s librarians have this year. Never 
before have the books been more charming, 
and never before so appropriate for Christ- 
mas. 
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“When I was Two, 

I was nearly new. 
“When I was Three, 
I was hardly Me. 

“When I was Four, 





I was not much more. 
“When I was Five, 
I was just alive. 
“But now I am Six, I’m as clever as clever. 
So I think I'll be six now for ever and ever.” 


SHOP TALK 





BOOKS TO READ ALOUD 


The custom of reading books aloud before groups 
of listeners has for some time fallen into disuse in 
spite of its long and honorable history. At present, 
that it is 
to a more pleasant purpose than it has ever before 


however, there are indications reviving 
served. 

The Children’s Book Week Number of Tue ELE- 
MENTARY ENGLISH Review for October, 1926, con- 
tained an article entitled Read-at-Home Week: A 
Book Week Activity. This article suggested means 
whereby teachers or librarians might stimulate read- 
ing aloud in family groups as a means of observing 
Book Week, and suggested a list of books appropriate 
for reading aloud and interesting to a group where 
ages and tastes vary. 

Now, to establish contact with book-loving persons 
and, no doubt, to realize the pleasure of reading 
good books, the Adult Education Department of the 
Public Library Association of Portland, Oregon, has 
organized what are known as Read-a-Book-Together 


Clubs. 


the library building for the purpose of hearing one 


These groups of adults meet informally in 


of their members read from some book selected for 
its interest and literary merit. 

The Public Library of Los Angeles is encouraging 
similar activities among children, but with this differ- 
the Department of Work With Children has 
issued a brief, carefully selected list of titles of 
books which, like those listed in THE Review, are to 


ence: 


be read aloud at home to the whole family. The 
list is entitled Suggestions to Read Aloud Together 
and is one of four lists published by this Department 
under the general title of Books in the Home. The 
other lists are Suggestions for the Young Child (of 
about 4 to 7); Suggestions for the “Middle Aged 
Child” (8 to 11) 
Child (11 to 14). 


Titles from Suggestions to Read Aloud Together: 


and Suggestions for the Olde: 


are reprinted here through the courtesy of the Dy 
partment of Work With Children of the Los Angeles 
Public Library. 
When We Were Very Young (Milne) 
Bobbie, A Great Collie 
Wonder-Smith and his Son (Young) 
Dr. Dolittle 


This Singing World (Poetry collected by 
meyer) 


(Alexander) 


(Lofting) 


Unter 


Downright Dency (Snedeker) 
(French) 
Wind in the Willows 


Made-to-Order Stories 


Lance of Kanana 
(Graham) 
(Canfield ) 
Horses Now and Long Ago (Mitchell) 
Treasure of the Isle of Mist (Tarn) 
(Nusbaum) 


(Beebe) 


Seven Cities of Cibola 


Arcturus Adventure 


THE STORY WORLD 


(Continued from page 309) 


We believe that we were justified in feeling 
that in the publication of The Story World 
we had been able to bring Children’s Book 


Week before practically every student of the 


school in a new and interesting way. 
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